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of our museums. Casts of statuary, copies of ancient and masterly mod- 
ern pictures, are of unspeakable value as models ; but more of the pupils 
of purely fine art go abroad, or have access to books and photographs ; 
while the decorators, cabinet-makers, carpenters, iron-workers, design- 
ers in stuffs, stone-carvers, and the like, ought to be shown what artisans 
in good ages have done in just such work. If we start with teaching this 
class, we shall be doing the best work. The training to which this book 
points the way will do much for us, and we cannot close without rec- 
ommending it to all who are interested in this good work, whether 
privately or publicly. 



9. — Songs from tfie Old Dramatists. Collected and edited by Abbt 
Sage Richardson. New York : Published by Hurd and Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1873. 

One must be grateful for a little volume like this of Mrs. Richardson's, 
which gives the public what few would be able ever to find for them- 
selves, and fewer still would be able to put their hands on without 
more exertion than one cares to give when in a mood for the enjoyment 
of poetry. Her collection is more than tolerably complete ; there is 
not a poem in it which does not deserve a place in an anthology of this 
sort, and there are few songs of the dramatists omitted which any one 
will miss. There is one from Thomas Nash's " Will Somer's Last Will 
and Testament," beginning, . — 

" Adieu, farewell earth's bliss, 
This world uncertain is : 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly : 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us ! " 

which we should have been glad to have seen in the volume, espe- 
cially on account of the third stanza, which runs as follows : — 

" Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour : 
Brightness falls from the air ; 
•Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye ; 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us ! " 
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But, of course, in a collection made from so broad a field, it is impossible 
that every song which every one likes should find admittance. We do 
not wish to find fault, but rather to congratulate the editor on the taste 
she has shown in her selection. The readers will be few who do not 
find in this volume a great many new and welcome poems. And this is 
natural enough ; the vast region of English literature which most of us 
take for granted as very fine, without testing it for ourselves, contains 
not only so much in quantity, but also so much that offends the taste 
of a more refined generation, that the task of examination and choosing 
necessarily falls upon some few persons, whose exertions are able to show 
us the beauty that lies in what we have readily neglected. Novelty is so 
dangerous a rival to real merit, as if the proper appreciation of poetry 
consisted in nothing more than being able to apply to it the just word of 
criticism, that we can hardly overestimate the work of a book that dis- 
tracts the public from an excessive curiosity about inferior work which 
is only new, and recalls it to poems of such real simplicity and beauty 
as this collection holds ; as, for instance, " The Aged Courtier," on page 
100, — 

" His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift ! O swiftness never ceasing ! " 

which is merely one of many. 

Besides these more important qualities, an effort has been made to 
render the book attractive to the reader by attention to the printing and 
by the aid of illustrations. These are four in number, and were drawn 
by Mr. John La Farge. His deservedly high reputation as an artist, 
and the evident desire on the part of the publishers to raise this volume 
above the very mediocre level of most American illustrated books, call 
for more than a brief mention of his designs. They are all noticeable 
for their imaginative beauty. There is the first one introductory to the 
pastoral songs and songs of nature, in which a shepherd is leaning 
over the top of a cliff, his pipe idle in his hands, while he listens to the 
song of a mermaid in the sea beneath ; then the illustration to the songs 
of fairies and spirits, in which a fairy is rising from a lake covered with 
water-lilies. But in the first one there are faults of detail, such as the 
monstrous size of the youth's hand ; moreover, the illustration to the 
songs of feeling and thought is incomplete; but the merits of the de- 
signs demand admiration, if they do not disarm criticism. Perhaps the 
most striking, as they stand, is that of the songs of sorrow, a fantastic 
picture representing with great feeling a young girl bowed with grief, 
with a side view of a troubled sea. The engraving, too, is deserving of 
great praise; it has been done with the greatest care and skill. It is 
only fair that the credit which is due should be given to the engraver, 
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Mr. Henry Marsh. As to the printing from the engraving, something 
very different should be said ; the vagueness in the last of the illustra- 
tions, the mistiness in the face and figure of the rising fairy, and the 
uncertainty in the water, is due to the fact that the engravings were 
printed on unsuitable paper. The same cause has injured them all, with 
great unfairness to both artist and engraver, and much to the detriment 
of what would otherwise have been the best illustrated book that had 
ever appeared in this country. As it is, the book is still valuable and 
interesting ; but it is only to be regretted that it should have been 
allowed to come so near being better and then so nearly spoiled. The 
printing is neatly and carefully done. The iron-work tracery of the 
cover strikes us as in singularly bad taste, for it is much more appropri- 
ate to the chill graveyard fence than to the Christmas gift-book ; nor 
do we set any store by the " ornamental designs " and vignette. 



10. — Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. In- 
dia. By Samuel Johnson. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

One of the last discovered of the sciences, that of linguistics, brings 
for a reward to its students a wider view of the early history of man, 
and of the most interesting side of man, than does any other of the 
sciences. "Whether all geologists would agree to this statement is 
perhaps uncertain, but at any rate one cannot be too grateful for the 
opportunity the study of linguistics has given us to trace the growth 
of the religious nature of man from remote periods down to the present 
day. The students of Sanskrit find that for their very text-books they 
must use the theological treatises and the hymnals of the language as 
the storehouse of verbs and constructions which go so far towards 
explaining the old puzzles of Greek and Latin grammar. We find a 
complete collection of religious books, running back to an uncertain 
antiquity before the Christian era, and an almost unbroken series down 
to the present time. We have the very prayers of our early fore- 
fathers, the expression of the same wonder which animates their 
descendants, — a full record of the religious feeling of one race of men. 
But the reading of this record is where students differ. It is no easy 
task to put ourselves into the mind of our next-door neighbor, to see 
the world as he does, to satisfy ourselves with his solutions, and there 
is always danger of our reading more into the memorials of the past, 
— a past which it is so difficult for us to comprehend, — than was ever 
intended by those who composed them. 

This is a fault from which Mr. Johnson cannot be said to be wholly 



